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PREFACE 


I had the honour of being asked by the Wesley Historical 
Society to give a Lecture on The Early Methodist 
Preachers at the Methodist Conference at Leicester, in 
July, 1934 . I have since been requested by a great 
many people to publish it. It has been revised, and 
very considerably enlarged, and is presented in the 
following pages. 

The theme is full of romantic interest, for the auto¬ 
biographies of some of Wesley’s preachers are a good deal 
more exciting and adventurous than most novels, but 
there is more here than romance, and I would express 
the earnest hope that the reading of this little book may 
do something to revive amongst ‘ the People called 
Methodists ’ the daring and passionate evangelism of 
these apostles of the eighteenth century. 


Handsworth College, 

Birmingham. 


HENRY BETT. 
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THE 


Early Methodist Preachers 

The world has seldom seen a more wonderful company 

of men than the Early Methodist Preachers, and yet 

their extraordinary quality has been very little realized 

by those who have written about the rise of Methodism. 

The fact is that the greatness of John Wesley has 

obscured our sense of the remarkable gifts of his helpers. 

But, great as Wesley was, he could never have done the 

miraculous work he did without their aid. 

When he died, in 1791, there were more than a hundred 

and thirty thousand enrolled Methodists in England and 

America* and probably nearly a million adherents, the 

larger half of both in this land. All this'liad been 

accomplished in half a century. Never since the apostolic 

age had there been an evangelistic campaign so rapid, so 

continuous, so widespread, and so immense in its results 

While we can scarcely exaggerate the work that Weslcv 

himself did, it should be remembered that success on this 

scale would have been simply impossible if he had not 

been able to reckon upon the loyal, daring, and devoted 

help of scores of his early preachers. It was this band of 

men whose hearts God had touched, under the guidance 

hi fh? grCat kafer, who changed the face of England 
by their preaching of the gospel of Christ. g 

Who were these Preachers? 

***> m L ean exactl y w hen we speak of the Earlv 

ssrff-siisu-irx'sS 
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Wesley asked many of the preachers who had been with 
him from the early days to write an account of their lives 
for the periodical w’hich he commenced in the year 1778. 
These autobiographies were published in the Arminian 
Magazine (which later changed its name to the Methodist 
Magazine ) between 1778 and 1811. They were collected 
and published, in three volumes, as The Lives of the 
Early Methodist Preachers , by Thomas Jackson, in 1837- 
1838. A second edition, in two volumes, appeared in 
1846 ; a third edition, in six volumes, in 1865 ; and a 
fourth edition, in six volumes, in 1871. This last con¬ 
tained forty-one lives. (See Note 1, page 47.) 

Most of the lives in these volumes are autobiographies. 


and it is a pity that anything else was ever included. 
The biographies of Joseph Cownley and Jonathan 
Maskew were written by John Gaulter ; that of Thomas 
Walsh w r as edited, and largely spoilt, by James Morgan ; 
that of John Valton was edited by Joseph Sutcliffe ; and 
that of William Adams was written by an unnamed person 
who describes himself as ‘ A Friend.’ It is very curious 
to notice the difference between the simple and delightful 
English of the autobiographies, and the ponderous prose 
written by the biographers of a rather later date. 

The natural result of the existence of these volumes 
has been, in the minds of many people, to restrict the 
designation of ‘ the Early Methodist Preachers ’ more or 
less to those whose lives are recorded there. But these 
records are the lives of only a few of Wesley’s preachers. 
The memoir of Silas Told, the most interesting of all the 
autobiographies, is not included in the collection. The 
lives of many other of the early preachers have not been 
recorded at all, or are only very briefly outlined in old 
Minutes of Conference , and old Methodist Magazines. 
Then many who entered the work left it after a few years, 
some of them because their health was ruined by the 
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hardships of the itinerancy. It is probably some two 
hundred men, or rather less, who make up the full muster 
of those who can properly be called the early Methodist 
preachers. What wonderful lives they lived, and what 
amazing work they did ! 


Conditions under which they Worked. 

Think of the conditions under which they worked. 
In 1746 there were six Circuits in England—London, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Cornwall, Evesham, and Yorkshire ; 
and Wales was a seventh Circuit. London included all 
Surrey, Kent, and Essex. Bristol included Somerset, 
Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire. Yorkshire 
included Cheshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, Rutland, 

Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire, as well as all the vast 
county of York. 

In 1765, the first year that the Stations of the Preachers 
are found in the printed Minutes of Conference , there 
were twenty-five Circuits in England, manned by 
seventy-one preachers. The York Circuit then com¬ 
prised all the North Riding and all the East Riding ; the 
whole of Lincolnshire formed another circuit, and "so on 
In those days travelling was both difficult and danger¬ 
ous. There was hardly a decent road in England, with 
the exception of a few of the old Roman roads, when 
Methodism began. Much of the land was unenclosed 
and many of the roads were mere tracks across the open 

J hCrC WCr ? ? any parts of En gland, like the 
Weald of Surrey, and Salisbury Plain, and much of the 

country north of York, which were so wild and desolate 

where°the 'crack^l'an^ “ ^ ^ 31 to 

Pepys records that in the summer of 1668 he lost his 
way near Salisbury and he and his wife were in danger of 
spending the night m their coach on the Plain. One of 
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the preachers, William Ashman, had a like experience, 
but in the winter time, a hundred years or so later. He 
lost the track on Salisbury Plain in a snow-storm, and 
finally found his way with much difficulty to a lonely farm 
house. Otherwise, he says, 4 it is likely I should have 
died on the Plain, as many did that winter.’ 

There is abundant detail as to the state of the roads in 
contemporary records. Arthur Young found ruts four 
feet deep on the road between Preston and Wigan, and 
passed three broken-down carts in the eighteen miles. 
Thoresby, the antiquary, lost his way completely in 1712 
on the Great North Road between Doncaster and York. 
Some merchants from Glasgow who travelled to London 
in 1739 found no turn pi ke road until they got as far south 
as Grantham, and it is evidence as to the condition of the 
roads tEat they record meeting long strings of pack-horses 
on the way, for a pack-horse could travel on a track 
impossible for a wheeled vehicle. In 1760 there was a 
coach between London ancf Edinburgh once a month, 
and the journey took sixteen days. 

There was some improvement in the roads between 
1715 and 1745, which was due to the military authorities : 
when there was constant fear of invasion by the Pretender 
some of the roads were put into a better state so that 
troops could be moved about with less delay. The turn¬ 
pike system began to effect an improvement about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but it was only toward 
the end of the century, when the work of Wesley and his 
early preachers was done, that turnpikes became 
numerous enough to bring about something of a 
revolution in travelling. 

Lodging and Travel. 

The perils of travel were real and severe, and they were 
often supplemented by scanty food and miserable lodgings. 
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When Wesley and Nelson were at St. Ives in 1743 they 
had to sleep on the floor. After three weeks of this, 
Wesley woke up one morning about three o’clock, and, 
finding Nelson awake, clapped him on the side, saying, 
‘ Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer : I have one 
whole side yet, for the skin is off but on one side.’ 

It was on the same journey to Cornwall that Wesley 
stopped riding to gather and eat the blackberries, and 
remarked to Nelson that it was the best country he ever 
saw for getting an appetite and the worst for getting food. 
He added that he had nearly begged a crust of bread 
from a woman at Morva, but forgot until he was some 
distance from the house. Peter Jaco remarks that in the 
early days of his work as a preacher he had ‘ hardly the 
necessaries of life ; so that after preaching three or four 
times a day, and riding thirty or forty miles, I have often 
been thankful for a little clean straw with a canvas sheet 
to lie on.’ 


The journeying of the preachers was sometimes done 
on foot, but generally on horseback. When Alexander 
Mather was sent out as an itinerant preacher in 1757 he 
was appointed to the EpwortliXIrcuit. He walked to 
Epworth from London, where he had been living, a 
distance, he says, of ‘ about a hundred and fifty miles,’ 
but it must be a good deal more. When John Pritchard 
was in the Northampton Circuit, in 1778, his horse fell 
ill, and he writes, ‘ being poor (for a Methodist preacher 
is likely so to be as long as he lives) and the people poor 
also, I travelled the winter and spring quarters on foot, 
about twelve hundred miles.’ 


The preacher s horse was a very important partner in 
those days, and it is pleasant to find the Conference of 
‘ 7 6 5 enjoining the preachers not to ride hard, and to see 

TnH k ^ T n Sf 8 thdr faithful stccds ru bbed down, fed 
and bedded. Thomas Olivers tells us that he was too 
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poor to buy a horse, and a friend offered to buy one for 
him. A few days after he was with a farmer when a colt 
in the field came up to him. Olivers says, ‘ He put his 
nose upon my shoulder ; I stroked him, and asked the 
farmer what he would take for him. He said, “ Five 
pounds.” We struck a bargain at once, and in a few days 
I mounted my horse, and have kept him to this day ; 
which is about twenty-five years. On him I have 
travelled, comfortably, not less than a hundred thousand 
miles in preaching the Gospel.* 

Attacked by Highwaymen. 

The roads were infested by highwaymen, and though 
the poverty of the early Methodist preachers gave them 
some immunity, they did not altogether escape the 
attentions oFthe robbers. James Rogers tells a good story 
of one of the preachers, whose name is not recorded. He 
was stopped by three highwaymen as he was going round 
his Circuit. ‘ One seized the horse by the bridle, a 
second~clappcd a pistol to his breast, and the third 
catched hold" of him to pull him from his horse, all 
swearing that they would instantly have his money or his 
life. ”He looked them steadfastly in the face, saying, 
“ Friends, did you pray this morning ? ” They seemed 
greatly confounded. But one of them in stan tly took his 
watch out oFTis pocket. Another took off his saddle¬ 
bags, and pulled out a knife to rip them open ; but he 
cried, “ Stop, friend ! there is nothing there but a few 
religious books, and you are very welcome to have them 
to read if you please ; and as to money, I have only 
twopence-halfpcnny,” which he took out of his pocket 
immediately, and gave to one of them. “ Now,” says he, 

“ shall I give you my cloak ? You are welcome to any¬ 
thing I have about me ; only, I would have you to 
remember, I am a servant of God, and am now going on 
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His errand. I am going to preach at such a place, and I 
beg you will let me pray with you before we part ; and 
it may do you more good than anything I have given to 
you.” At this one of them said to the rest, “ We will keep 
nothing belonging to this man : if we do ve ngea nce will 
pursue us.” He took the money and returneou with his 
own hands into his pocket, and insisted that the other 
should return the watch, which, after a little hesitation, 
he put back also ; and the third taking up the bags laid 
them on the horse, and fastened them to the saddle 
again.’ Then the preacher fell on his knees on the road, 
and prayed. Two of the robbers went off, but the third 
knelt beside the preacher, and was ‘ much affected.’ 
What a scene for a painter ! 


Prejudice Against Methodists. 

The wildest prejudice existed against the Methodists 
in the early days. They were believed to be emissaries 
of the Pretender, and of the Pope, and almost anythihg 
and everything else that the mob hated and the bour¬ 
geoisie feared in the eighteenth century. 

On the very night when John Pawson had first attended 
a Methodist service his uncle happened to say (not 
knowing where his nephew had been), • I pray God these 
Methodists may never get the upper hand ; if they do 
we shall have dreadful work.’ Someone said, ‘ Why" 
what do you think they will do ? ’ ‘ Do ? ’ said he 

why, they will murder us all! ’ ’ 

The popular attitude was largely that of resentment 
agarnst the godly lives of the Methodists, and agains 
their fearless denunciation of sin. It is well represented 
by what John Nelson tells us many of the mob at Leeds 
said, that they ‘ wished the Methodists were all hanged 
out of the way, for they make people go mad ■ and S we 
cannot get drunk, or swear, but every fool must correct 
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us.’ The standard of religious life in the Church is shown 
sadly enough in a casual remark like that of Nelson’s 
fellow-workman, who assured a gentleman who was 
inquiring about him that he was certainly not a Church¬ 
man, because he reproved the others for cursing, and 
would not get drunk himself ! 

Wesley said to Alexander Mather when he was 
beginning to travel, ‘ To be a Methodist preacher is not 
the way to ease, honour, pleasure, or profit. It is a life 
of much labour and reproach. They often fare hard, 
often are in want. They are liable to be stoned, beaten, 
and abused in various manners. Consider this before 
you engage in so uncomfortable a way of life. As a 
matter of fact there were few of the early preachers who 
did not run a real risk of martyrdom, and it is remarkable 
that so few of them actually suffered serious and lasting 
injury. The mob was always ready to rise against the 
Methodists, and the rabble was often set on by the 
clergy. 


Mob Violence. 

Scores of examples of the violence of the mob in the 
early days might be quoted. John Nelson was nearly 
murdered at York. He was struck on the head with a 
brick so that the blood ran down into his shoes, and later 
in the day he was attacked anew, knocked down again 
and again, brutally kicked, and dragged over the stones 
by the hair oFEis head. His enemies seem to have 
thought that they had really left him to die The day 
when this happened, he remarks, was Easter Sunday. 
Nelson’s wife was mobbed at Wakefield and nearly 
murdered. The brutal' treatment to winch she was 
subjected resulted in a miscarriage, and half a lifetime of 

SU peter*Jaco was attacked so savagely at Warrington that 
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the blood gushed out of his mouth, nose, and cars. 
Alexander Mather was violently assaulted by the mob at 
Boston. He writes, 4 I was so bruised, almost from head 
to foot, that I could hardly stir. And it was a full year 
before I quite recovered the hurts which I then received.’ 
When John Furz was preaching on Salisbury Plain he was 

a man with a gun, who finally fired the gun 
at him from behind and singed off some of his hair. It 
is satisfactory to read that on this occasion the crowd 
thrashed the aggressor so soundly that he had to keep his 
bed for some weeks. 

Christopher Hopper says that when he was in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne he was frequently 
in great jeopardy. ‘ Indeed, I did not much regard a 
little dirt, a few rotten eggs, the sound of a cow’s horn, 
the noise of bells, or a few snowballs in their season ; but 

1 Was iu Uted with blows > stonc s, brickbats, 
and bludgeons. These (he adds) I did not well lile • 

they were not pleasing to flesh and blood.’ The mob 

at Newark showed some ingenuity. When Thomas 

Lee was preaching they threw at the Methodists ‘a 

pYtdi CggS . fil J cd with bl00d > and sealed with 

wherev'er'uiey ^Ughted!”' V made 

% 

Clerical Malignity. I 

There was clerical malignity to be reckoned with 
almost everywhere. John Nelson was pressed aT a 
soldier through the action of the clergyman^f his parish 

»sf'-r=* gs $*-2* -sriiF” 

Giuseley led a mob against Will,am Darney : they Srew 
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rotten eggs at him, dragged him out of the house, and 
trampled upon him. 

Thomas Mitchell was attacked by a mob, led by the 
constables, at Wrangle. He was severely beaten, and 
repeatedly thrown into a pond, so that he lost conscious¬ 
ness, and was nearly drowned. Once again this was at 
the instigation of the parson. This particular mob was 
devoted to the King as well as to the Church, for when 
they finally drove Mitchell out of the place they shouted 
three times, ‘ God save the King, and the Devil take the 
preacher ! ’ Joseph Cownley was threatened when he 
was in the Dales by a mob headed by the local clergyman, 
‘warm from the village ale-house,’ and he was only 
delivered by the kindly interference of a Quaker. 

At Grimsby the parson gathered the mob together, 
and primed them with drink to ‘ fight for the Church,’ 
which meant mobbing the Methodists, and nearly des¬ 
troying the house where they were met. At Epworth 
the drunken parish clerk came swearing that he had been 
bidden to carry Nelson off to the curate, who was drinking 
with some other men in an ale-house. The parson at 
Birstal preached against the Methodists, and then sent 
for Nelson and argued with him. He said that there 
could be no knowledge of the forgiveness of sms in this 
world, and that no such thing as inspiration was to be 
expected in that age. Nelson quoted the Prayer Book . 

W&d yet you pray that God would cleanse the thoughts 
of y 2 heart by* the inspiration of His Holy Spmt! 
The parson said, ‘ You have too good a memory for 

me. Landlady, bring us a pint of ale. 

Thomas Olivers was set in the stocks by Lord Hereford 
for Si ng in the parish, and while his servants were 
reluctantly carrying out the nobleman s order, his fo 
man swore that he would much rather carry his master to 
the Devil, than the Methodist to the stocks. Olivers 
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adds that Lord Hereford then took the parson of the 
parish and an uncle of Olivers’ to the alehouse, ‘ where 
the parson, who had administered the sacrament that 
day, tarried drinking with my lord from four in the 
afternoon till eleven at night.’ 

Some of the Dissenting ministers disliked the Metho¬ 
dists nearly as much as the clergy did, though in most 
cases their opposition was not due to mere ungodliness, 
but to theological rancour. They were generally Cal¬ 
vinists, and bitterly hated the Methodist proclamation of 
a universal Gospel. Nelson routed one of them neatly 

n A rf^ilv°? M^ C ° ° glCa J dls P utation > the Calvinist looked 
angnly at Nelson, and said, ‘ You are as bad as Wesley 

IfTvh!r ‘ Ne S k D Said> ‘ Sir ’ wh y do >'ou find fault ? 

T r >0 . u ^y bc true, God hath decreed me to think 
as I do. And how can I break this decree ? ’ 

It was only members of the Society of Friends who 

maintained a Christian attitude toward the persecuted 

Methodists as a rule. Whenever any one intervened on 

rGra ^ f> Clther Wlth the mob, the magistrates, or the 
clergy, it was usually ‘ an honest Quaker.’ There are a 

graphics' eXamplCS mcntioned - the aucobb- 

Adventures of Sampson Staniforth. 

groJd’for the romLbc^ovel^t C ° Th.nk'for ‘’“"T 

sssssskS*® 

was evidently a drunken darZ hi t? 5 ' 5 later ' He 

S bat d e ' • ^ p behaVcd ’ ^honourab y to°a S younf 
Hrghland gtrl at Perth, and narrowly escaped with hhlSe 
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from her enraged relatives in one of the Highland 
regiments. When he had been between three and four 
years in the army his regiment was marched from Perth 
to Shields, and embarked for Flanders. After a passage 
of eight days the regiment landed at Ostend, and marched 
to Ghent, and thence to Dettingen, a few days after the 


battle. _ , 

When Staniforth was in camp at Worms there was 

much plundering, and orders were read at the head ot 

every regiment that no soldier must be seen above a 

mile from the camp, on pain of death : offenders were to 

be executed as soon as they were captured, without even 

a court-martial. Notwithstanding this, Staniforth and 

some of his comrades went to a walled town some mdes 

off, and were drinking in a tavern, when Staniforth 

saw a captain’s guard of horse approaching. The 

troopers had shut the gates of the town behind them, 

but Staniforth ran to the main gate and found a wicket 

which was only latched. He slipped out, ran some 

distance, hid himself among the vines, and managed to 

reach camp as the roll was being called. 

Later on, it was again proclaimed at the head of every 
regiment'that*a guard would be sent out every n.ght w«h 
^“ orders to hang the first man who was appre¬ 
hended more than a mile from quarters. Incite of *e 

desperate Aktojfch J^^mve away four 

camp that he had bought the crtte Tte * T t 

bullocks were sold, and^newas . came t0 the 

next day the peasants w o three bullocks 

camp, and discovered a^“cndWtK 

which had been sold tested and 

ssa ”Sr r s—sx ««* ■ 
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party of soldiers on an expedition that very morning, 
and so, as he says, he was ‘ once more preserved from a 
shameful death.’ 

Silas Told and the Slaves. 

Or think of the astonishing life of Silas Told. He 
spent several years as a sailor, mostly in ships which 
traded from Africa to America with slaves, and he had 
the most amazing adventures. He was nearly drowned 
half-a-dozen times ; he was almost whipped to death 
when he was an apprentice ; he helped to quell a mutiny 
on a slaver ; he was captured by a Spanish pirate ; he 
was pressed on board a king’s ship; he was shipwrecked 
more than once ; he spent weeks on an uninhabited 
island ; and he witnessed such hellish savagery exercised 
upon the unhappy slaves as makes one’s blood run cold 
to read about, though it is two hundred years since it all 
happened. A couple of incidents may suffice to illus¬ 
trate this. 

; . One of the slaves was sick, and worn to a mere skeleton, 
and the captain became infuriated because the poor 
fellow could not eat his allowance of food. He horse¬ 
whipped him until, Told says, ‘ I firmly believe, from 
his neck to his ankles, there was nothing to be seen but 
blood and wounds.’ The silence of the poor wretch 
under this barbarity maddened the captain still further, 
and finally he killed him with three pistol shots. This 
was the occasion of a mutiny of the slaves, which was 
only quelled when the ship’s cannon was turned upon 
them ; then ‘ the greater part of them ran down between 
decks, and the remainder jumped overboard, and were 
all drowned, save one or two, whom, with the assistance 
of the boat, we rescued from the violence of the sea.’ 

On another occasion Told relates that there was a 
wild shrieking at night among the slaves herded between 
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decks, who ‘ said that egbo , or the devil, was among them.’ 
The next morning, when the hatches were opened, over 
forty of the slaves were found dead, and flung overboard. 

On a voyage home from Bermuda, Told says, five weeks 
after leaving the island, a sharp look-out was kept, as it 
was thought that Cape Clear would soon be sighted. 
Presently land was seen at the distance of about a league. 
The green fields and the white surf beating on the coast 
were plainly visible. All preparations were made for 
anchoring or running into harbour. The land was in 
sight from seven in the morning until six at night. 
Then, ‘ as the sun was shining clear from the westward, 
in less than a minute, we lost all sight of the land; 
nothing but the horizon, interspersed with a few pale 
clouds, was perceptible from the deck. This filled the 
ship’s company with the utmost astonishment; nor did 
we make the coast of Ireland for several days after. Our 
Captain and ship’s company concluded that it was Old 
Brazille, which navigators affirm to have been destroyed 
by an earthquake between five and six hundred years 
ago.* (See Note 2, page 47.) 

Visiting Prisoners in Newgate. 

After his conversion Silas Told became the master of 
the charity-school at the Foundery, and from 1744 
onward he devoted himself especially to the prisoners 
in Newgate. 

This introduces us to one of the most amazing and 
apostolic chapters of the early history of Methodism. 
Wesley said to his preachers, in the Rules of a Helper , 

‘ You have nothing to do but to save souls. Therefore 
spend and be spent in this work. And go always, not only 
to those who want you, but to those that want you most.’ 

It was in accordance with this noble counsel to go to 
those whose need was the direst that the early Methodists 
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began their work in Newgate. That foul jail was always 
crowded with men and women under sentence of death, 
some for the vilest crimes, and some for the most trivial 
offences, for in those days forgery, and highway robbery, 
and the theft of any sum larger than forty shillings, and 
dozens of other offences, were all punishable by death. 
The executions were carried out at Tyburn every six 
weeks, and Horace Walpole mentions casually that one 
morning in 1752 seventeen persons were hanged. 
The prisons were wretched dens where the prisoners 
were herded together without any regard either to 
decency or health. Jail-fever raged in the prisons 
from time to time. It was so bad at Newgate in 
1750 that at the Old Bailey Assizes the Lord Mayor, 
two of His Majesty’s Judges, and many other persons, 
caught it from the prisoners and died. After this, sweet 
herbs were always placed in the dock and on the bench. 
By the way, the bouquets still presented to the Judges 
are supposed to be a survival of this practice. 

The early Methodists went into these fetid jails, 
among the prisoners, some of them desperate and blas¬ 
pheming villains, and some of them much more deserving 
of pity than of blame, with the message of a wonderful 
salvation. Many of them repented, with bitter tears, 
yielded themselves to the Friend of sinners with a humble 
and heart-broken faith, and went to their death on the 
gallows rejoicing with an unspeakable joy. Charles 

Wesley wrote a hymn for them to sing on their way to 
Tyburn : 

O might we with our closing eyes 
Thee in Thy bloody vesture see, 

And cast us on Thy sacrifice : 

Jesus, my Lord, remember me I 

One day, in the year 1744, Silas Told heard Wesley 
preach at the Foundery at five o’clock in the morning, 
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on the text, * I was sick and in prison, and ye visited me 
not.’ He made up his mind at once to visit the prisoners 
in Newgate, and he devoted the rest of his apostolic life 
to those wretches. He tells some astonishing stories of 
his experiences. 

A Remarkable Story. 

One of the most extraordinary narratives in Silas Told’s 
autobiography relates to John Lancaster, the first of the 
felons in Newgate with whom he had to do. He was a 
young man who had got into bad company, and was 
sentenced to death for robbery. He had found salvation 
while in the jail, and went to his death on the gallows 
with great joy. When his body was cut down the 
surgeons’ mob seized it and carried it off. (The only 
way that the surgeons of the time could procure subjects 
for dissection was to hire a gang of roughs who seized 
the bodies of executed criminals and took them to 
Surgeons’ Hall.) Then, as Told says, ‘ a remarkable 
occurrence took place.’ A company of sailors came along, 
and looked up at the gallows angrily. An old woman 
who sold gin said, ‘ Gentlemen, I suppose you want the 
man the surgeons have got ? ’ ‘ Aye, said they, wher 

is he?’ She told them that the surgeons mob had 
carried off the body in the direction of Paddington, and 
they set out in pursuit. Presently they overtook the 
surgeons’ mob, and seized the body. Then they earned 
it from Paddington to Islington, thence to Shoreditc , 
and thence to Coverlet’s-fields. Then, tiring of their 
ghastly frolic, they flung the body down upon a doorstep. 

Lancaster ! ““ 
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In Hogarth’s picture of The March to Tyburn 
there is a man of grave appearance with an open book 
in his hands, beside the prisoner in the cart. This is 
said to be a portrait of Silas Told. 

The work of the early Methodists in Newgate is the 
most amazing episode in their evangelism. Next to that 
is the wonderful work of grace among the colliers around 
Bristol and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here again it was due 
to Wesley’s principle of going where the need was 
greatest. In the half-century or so before Methodism 
began, a considerable coal-mining industry had developed 
in the West and in the North, and villages inhabited by 
colliers had sprung up around the pits. Now, however 
low the state of morality and religion might be elsewhere 
in England, it was infinitely worse in these new localities, 
for an obvious reason. In practically every English 
village that had existed from time immemorial there was 
a tradition of religion, at least; there was a church, and 
a clergyman, such as he was, and very often a school as 
well. In these new colliery villages there were none of 
these. The result was that the colliers were practically a 
heathen population, and that is precisely why Wesley 
and the early Methodists went to the colliers. They saw 
the most astonishing results amongst them; brutal, 
ignorant, drunken, godless men were amazingly converted, 
and the reality of the change in their hearts was proved 
by the devout lives that multitudes of them lived ever 

after. 


Supernatural Work of Grace. 

What happened among the colliers and among the 
felons happened all over England, in thousands of cases, 
among all sorts of people—among those who were 
externally moral and devout, as well as among the aban¬ 
doned. There was a supernatural work of grace almost 
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everywhere. Sometimes the spiritual change was so 
strangely wrought as to have a comic aspect. 

Duncan Wright tells us that when he was stationed in 
Ireland there was a small company of Methodists who 
met in a barn, and were much pestered by the Catholic 
mob, which very much wanted to get inside, but never 
ventured to break down the locked door. So one night 
one of the rabble stole early into the barn, before the 
Methodists assembled, and getting into a sack, lay down 
behind the door, the better to hide himself; when the 
worship had commenced he was to creep out and unfasten 
the door, to let his comrades in. The Methodists came, 
and the service began, but the hidden enemy was so 
charmed with the singing of the first hymn that he lay 
still until it was ended. The prayer followed, and'he was 
so smitten by a deep conviction of sin during the sup¬ 
plications that he began to groan loudly with distress of 
soul, to the dismay of the worshippers, no doubt. 
Presently he was hauled out of the sack, ‘ confessing his 
sins and crying for mercy,’ and the result was a changed 
heart and a changed life. 

It has been foolishly stated, again and again, and some¬ 
times by those who really ought to have known better, 
that the evangelistic results of early Methodism were due 
to the fear of hell, and the incessant preaching of a fierce 
doctrine of future retribution. That is simply not true. 
In the four volumes of Wesley’s Sermons there is one 
sermon on hell. In the Collection of Hymns for the 
People called Methodists , out of more than five hundred 
hymns, there is one on the theme of retribution. Hell 
was not a constant theme with the early Methodists. It 
is true enough that they believed in a'fearful doom for 
the finally impentitent, but they had not a great deal to 
say about it as a threat. One would think that it was 
perfectly plain, moreover, that the most terrific preaching 
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of retribution would fall absolutely flat unless there were 
something in a man’s heart that told him he deserved 
such a fate. The fear of hell was real enough with the 
early Methodist preachers, as appears from their own 
accounts of their experience, but it was rather a fear of 
being banished from God and from salvation for ever, 
than a fear of future torment conceived in any other way, 
and it must be remembered that this fear was the shadow 
cast by a deep penitence. 

Early Methodists and Repentance. 

That, indeed, points to the paradox in the experience 
of these men, which is the essential paradox of all evan¬ 
gelical experience. Why had these early Methodist 
preachers, who had lived (for the most part) what the 
world would reckon quite decent lives, such a passionate 
experience of repentance ? The worldly man cannot 
understand it, and Macaulay’s essay on Bunyan is a 
classical illustration of that inability. Lord Acton once 
said that Dickens had no conception of sin except as 
crime, and that is true of the man of the world generally. 
He cannot understand all this deep remorse, unless a 
man’s life has been criminal. The explanation is simple 
enough to the religious mind. A man’s life may always 
have been moral, but when he has a real vision of God in 
His unspeakable holiness he cries, like the prophet, 
‘ Woe is me ! I am undone ! ’ In the light unapproach¬ 
able he sees himself, and all his sinfulness and selfishness, 
of thought, and desire, and will, as well as of act, and he 
passionately repents, and passionately desires to be 
delivered from himself, and all the unworthiness of his 
own heart. However unfashionable deep penitence 
may be to-day it is an unfailing element in the evangelical 
experience, and it will recur with every deepening of the 
spiritual life amongst men. 
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There is surely a very significant connexion between 
the depth of penitence in these early Methodists, and the 
definiteness of their sense of deliverance. The deeper 
the shadow, the greater the change when the shadow is 
lifted, and when the sense of the pardoning love of God 
came to these men it came with an unmistakable clarity. 
They had a definite experience of salvation, and a definite 
assurance of the forgiving love of God in Christ. It is 
instructive to study their own statements as to the critical 
moments in their religious experience. 

Convicted and Converted. 

Alexander' Mather found the peace of God under a 
sermon by John Wesley, on the first occasion he had 
ever heard or seen him. * God set my heart at liberty 
(he writes) removing my sins from me, as far as the east 
is from the west ; which the very change of my coun¬ 
tenance testified, before my tongue could utter it. I 
had no great transport of joy, but my load was gone, and 
I could praise God from the ground of my heart, all my 
sorrow, and fear, and anguish of spirit, being changed 
into a solid peace.’ 

After a period of deep dejection of soul John Mason 
tells us that he took up the New Testament one day. 
‘ As I read, I felt, I cannot tell how, an unusual going 
out after God and Christ. At once my eye, and all the 
powers of my soul, were fixed on those words : “ But we 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for 
the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour ; 
that He by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man.” The deep silence that rested on me gave way, 
and I broke out as in an ecstasy of joy, not regarding who 
might hear, “ For me He lived, and for me He died ! ” 
In a moment all my burden of pain and sorrow fled 
away, and all my soul was filled with peace and joy. I 
was all love to God and man.’ 
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John Pawson found peace as he was praying, after a 
long period of penitent distress. He writes, ‘ The 
words ‘ c Thou art Mine,” were graciously applied to my 
mind. In a moment I was perfectly delivered from all 
my guilty fears ; my deep sorrow, my extreme distress, 
was entirely gone. The peace of God flowed into my 
conscience, and the love of God was shed abroad in my 
heart abundantly ; my whole soul was filled with serious, 
sacred, heavenly joy.* He adds, ‘ The deliverance which 
the Lord wrought for me was so great, and the change 
in my mind was so extraordinary, that I could never 
doubt of my acceptance with God through Christ to this 
day. My convictions of sin had been so deep, painful, 
and of such long continuance, that when deliverance 
came, it was not only the more welcome but the more 
clear.’ 

After Thomas Lee had been in anguish of soul for 
some time, he tells us that one day when he was alone 
for several hours, and had been much engaged in prayer, 
he found a new hope in his heart. ‘ I left my business 
immediately, and went to prayer. In a moment God 
broke in upon my soul in so wonderful a manner, that I 
could no longer doubt of His forgiving love. I cried, 
“ My Lord and my God ! ” And in the spirit I was then 
in, I could have praised, and loved, and waited to all 

eternity.’ 

‘ Not Repented Enough.’ 

John Prickard was on the verge of realizing the pardon 
of his sins when listening to a sermon, but he was robbed 
of the blessing,’ as he says, by the suggestion which 
came into his mind that he had not repented enough. 
‘ Some time after,’ he writes, ‘ as I was reading a serm °° 
upon faith, the Lord again gave me power, not only to 
believe, but also to hold fast my confidence. O what a 
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heaven did then spring up in my soul ! I felt that the 
kingdom of heaven is righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost ! My heart was filled with joy, 
and peace, and grateful love ; I walked all that day in 
the light of God’s countenance.’ 

John Haime was almost in despair, and one day cried 
out, ‘ Lord, if there be any mercy for me, reveal it to 
me ! ’ He found the peace of God in that moment. 

« I was answered by so strong an impression on my heart 
as left me without a doubt—“ I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love ! ” Immediately my soul melted within 
me, and I was filled with joy unspeakable.’ 

George Shadford had been under a deep conviction 
of sin for some time. When listening to a sermon by an 
unnamed Methodist preacher he suddenly found peace. 

‘ I cried out (so that others might hear, being pierced to 
the heart with the sword of the Spirit) “ God be merciful 
to me a sinner ! ” No sooner had I expressed these 
words but by the eye of faith (not with my bodily eyes) 

I saw Christ, my Advocate, at the right hand of God, 
making intercession for me. I believed He loved me, 
and gave Himself for me. In an instant the Lord filled 
my soul with divine love, as quick as lightning—so 
suddenly did the Lord whom I sought come to His 
temple. Immediately my eyes flowed with tears and my 
heart with love.’ 

Staniforth’s Spiritual Distress. 

Sampson Staniforth was in spiritual distress for some 
time before he found deliverance. The great experience 
came when he was stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Ghent, and had to stand sentinel at a dangerous post from 
midnight until two o’clock in the morning. Here, in his 
loneliness, he knelt down, and (as he says) ‘ determined 
not to rise, but to continue crying and wrestling with 
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God till He had mercy on me. How long I was in that 
agony I cannot tell; but as I looked up to heaven, I saw 
the clouds open exceeding bright, and I saw Jesus 
hanging on the Cross. At the same moment these words 
were applied to my heart,“ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
My chains fell off, my heart was free. All guilt was 
gone, and my soul was filled with unutterable peace. I 
loved God and all mankind, and the fear of death and 
hell was vanished away. I was filled with wonder and 
astonishment.’ Matthew Arnold, by the way, quotes 
this passage in St. Paul and Protestantism , and remarks 
that the conversion of the Apostle Paul was an incident 
of precisely the same order, and that it is equally im¬ 
possible to doubt the honesty of the narrative in the 
Acts of the Apostles and here. (See Note 4, page 48.) 

The definiteness of the spiritual experience of these 
men had a very important bearing on their evangelism. 
Vague conviction and dubious experience do not make 
apostles. It is only when a man has something of which 
he is absolutely certain within himself that he has a real 
propaganda. When he has quite definitely passed out of 
an experience of penitential anguish into an assurance 
of the forgiving love of God, which brings with it a joy 
unspeakable, he has that to tell the world of which he 
can speak with no uncertain voice. That was the accent 

of early Methodism : 

What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 


We have seen how brave and devoted and zealous these 

men were, and what amazing work they did in the 

preaching of the Gospel. What manner of men were 

they socially and intellectually ? We are con5 “ ntl y 
by biographers of Wesley and historians of Methodism 
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that they were ‘ ignorant men of humble position,’ 
‘ uneducated,’ ‘ unlettered,’ ‘ with little more than the 
gift of voluble utterance,’ and so forth. That I must 
deny outright. The legend that Wesley’s preachers 
were ignorant peasants is simply untrue. But it is 
interesting to consider the various factors that created 
the legend. 

Clerical Bigotry and Social Pride. 

For one thing there are some damaging references by 
Charles Wesley to the general status of the preachers. 
He had always more of social and ecclesiastical prejudice 
than his brother. His persistent fear that the preachers 
wished to ‘ usurp the sacred character ’ led him to 
depreciate both their origin and their attainments. He 
wrote, in a hymn based on Numbers xvi. 10, * And seek 
ye the priesthood also ? ’— 

Raised from the people’s lowest lees. 

Guard, Lord, Thy preaching witnesses. 

John Wesley asterisked the first line and added the 
laconic note : ‘ Query ? ’ As a matter of fact they were 
not ‘ raised from the people’s lowest lees.’ With the 
exception of half a dozen of the earliest preachers who 
were soldiers, they were nearly all from that social grade 
which lies between the working class and the middle 
class—skilled artisans, small tradesmen, small farmers, 
clerks, schoolmasters, and the like—a class from which 
a great deal of what is best in English life has always come, 
and which it is certainly unjust and untrue to describe 
as the dregs of the nation. 

The clerical prejudice which even Charles Wesley did 
not escape existed everywhere in England, and 'often 
showed itself in the most virulent fashion. It was a 
comparatively mild manifestation of it when every clerical 
attack upon Methodism expatiated on the ignorance of 
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the Methodist preachers. This must be heavily dis¬ 
counted ; indeed, it may be dismissed at once. It was 
a mere blend of clerical bigotry, social pride, and Uni¬ 
versity priggishness on the part of men who would at 
once set down every Methodist preacher and every 
Dissenting minister as not of their caste, and therefore 
an ignoramus. 


Not ‘Unlearned Men.’ 

Then there are admissions on the part of the Wesleys 
that their preachers were ‘ unlearned.’ But it is only 
fair, in assessing the significance of the word, to remember 
the standard of knowledge that the Wesleys would have 
required of a man before they called him ‘ learned.’ The 
Fellow of Lincoln and the Student of Christ Church 
would have held no man learned unless his classical 
scholarship were exact and considerable. 

There were probably not a great many at Oxford, and 
certainly there were very few indeed among the ordinary 
clergy, who were * learned,’ according to this standard. 
‘ What are the usual examinations for the degree of a 
Bachelor or Master of Arts ? ’ John Wesley wrote, m 
the later years of his life. ‘ Are they not so horridly, 
shockingly superficial as none could believe if he did 
not hear them ? ’ Lord Eldon, die famous judge, 
recorded that when he was at Oxford about 1770 he was 
supposed to be examined in Hebrew and History. The 
examiner asked, ‘ What is the Hebrew fortheplaceofa 
skull ? ’ Scott (as he then was) answered, Golgotha. 
The examiner asked, ‘ Who founded University College? 
Scott answered « King Alfred ’ (though the fact * very 
doubtful). ‘ Very well. Sir,’ said the examiner. You 

are competent for your degree. . 

When Wesley confronted the charge that his preachcvs 

were ‘ unlearned men ’ (in the Farther Appeal to Men 
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of Reason and Religion ) he admitted that ‘ some of those 
who now preach are unlearned.’ But he was prompt to 
retort the charge upon the clergy who brought it. ‘ Men 
in general,’ he said, ‘ cannot easily imagine how little 
learning there is among them (i.e. the clergy). I do 
not speak of abstruse learning, but of what all divines, at 
least of any note, are supposed to have, namely the know¬ 
ledge of the tongues, at least, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
and of the common arts and sciences. How few men of 
learning, so called, understand Hebrew, even so far as 
to read a plain chapter in Genesis ! Nay, how few 
understand Greek ! Make an easy experiment. Desire 
that grave man, who is urging this objection, only to tell 
you the English of the first paragraph that occurs in one 
of Plato’s Dialogues. I am afraid we may go farther still. 
How few understand Latin ! Give one of them an Epistle 
of Tully, and see how readily he will explain it without his 
dictionary. If he can hobble through that, it is odds but 
a Georgic in Virgil or a Satire of Persius sets him fast.’ 

Education in Wesley’s Day. 

It was Wesley’s clear contention that his preachers 
compared well in intellectual equipment with the average 
clergyman. He showed that the ordinary clergy had 
only a pretence of learning. He frankly admitted that 
most of his preachers were not classical scholars, but of 
them he went on to urge : ‘ Indeed, in the one thing 
which they profess to know they are not ignorant men. 
I trust there is not one of them who is not able to go 
through such an examination in substantial, practical 
experimental divinity, as few of our candidates for holy 
orders, even in the University (I speak it with sorrow, 
and shame, and in tender love), are able to do.’ 

Then there has been a notion that ordinary educational 
facilities were lacking in the early eighteenth century. 
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Except for the very poor, and specially neglected classes 
like the colliers, this was not the case. For children of 
the class to which Wesley’s preachers belonged, educational 
opportunities were about as good then as they have ever 
been since, until the last two generations, at any rate. 
And for a plain reason. The population was so much 
smaller that the ancient grammar schools of Edward the 
Sixth and Elizabeth, and the parochial schools of Anne, 
made a more or less efficient provision for the children of 
this class. With the rise of industrialism, and the 
enormous increase of population that resulted from it, 
these schools became hopelessly inadequate. And in 
consequence there was certainly a very much larger pro¬ 
portion of illiterates in the English population of 1830 
than in that of 1730. 

The old endowed schools were a great deal more 
adequate in a population of five millions (1700) or six 
millions (1750) than in a population of sixteen millions 
(1841) or eighteen millions (1851). We know that in 
1851 there was a total of 4,909,096 children between the 
ages of three and fifteen, of whom 599>829 were at work, 
and 2,046,848 were at school. About half of the children 
in England in 1851 therefore were not being educated at 
all. Now (allowing for the rise in the birth-rate which 
came with the industrial period) there were probably not 
more than 1,000,000 children of school age in England 
in 1730. The school facilities had not enormously 
increased between 1730 and 1851, and if over two millions 
of children were receiving some sort of education 
in 1851, there must have been a fair provision tor 
about half that number a hundred and twenty years 
before. There are occasional bits of evidence that con¬ 
firm this conclusion. For example, in 1784, when the 
East Fen in South Lincolnshire was about to be drained, 
the fenmen presented a petition against it. The fenmen 
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were probably as illiterate in proportion as any class 
except the colliers, but out of 105 men who put their 
names to the petition, only 19 were unable to write their 
names, and so made a mark. 

The Preachers’ Early Schooling. 

The scanty references in the Lives of the Early Methodist 
Preachers to their own school days confirm the belief 
that the educational provision for their class was fairly 
adequate and fairly efficient. Peter Jaco was the son of 
a man engaged, in his own boats, in the pilchard fishery, 
and when the lad was old enough he joined his father at 
the business, but he was at school until he was fourteen. 
Thomas Olivers was apprenticed at eighteen to a shoe¬ 
maker, but apparently he had been at school until that 
age. Alexander Mather was ‘ at the Latin school ’ at 
Brechin, until he ran away, still a mere lad, to join the 
Pretender’s Army. Thomas Walsh was at school until 
he was nineteen, gained a good knowledge of Latin and 
mathematics, and then set up as a schoolmaster. Thomas 
Rankin had such an education that he was on the 
point of entering the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
when he became a Methodist preacher. William 
Ashman ‘ went to school to the Dissenting minister.’ 

John Valton, who was brought up as a Catholic, was 
educated first at an abbey in France, and later at a 
grammar school in Yorkshire, where he got a good know¬ 
ledge of Latin. Jasper Robinson, though he was only 
a potter by trade, had been at school until he was fifteen. 
Benjamin Rhodes’ father was a schoolmaster, and the 
lad was at school until he was sixteen. Thomas Meyrick 
was educated for the law. So was Thomas Ryan, who 
became an attorney : he was also a man of some property, 
and lived upon his own estate in Ireland before he 
became an itinerant. Everything that we know in 
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reference to their early days goes to show that practically 
all Wesley’s preachers had a good elementary education, 
and many of them the rudiments of a classical one. 


The Wider Ministry. 

Their records in after-life are equally against the 
theory that they were unlettered peasants. In Myles 
Chronological History lists are given of the Poachers 
who entered on the work before the death of Wesley. 
Of these, twenty-four were originally clergymen, and 
fifteen more were never properly itinerants. Ihen, 
many of the remainder only travelled for a very brief 
period-a year, perhaps, or wo or three years, and then 
retired. Only 280 men, from 1739 up to Wesley s death, 
had spent upwards of ten years in the ministry. Ma'ung 
a deduction in respect of those who entered.“ ,‘^n 

years of Wesley’s life, it would perhaps be fan to recko 
something under wo hundred as the total of *ose who 
may properly be called the ‘ Early Methodist Preacher:s. 

And no tess than twenty-six of them took orders, soon 

or later, in the Established Church. That ^ to sa >; 
nearly one-seventh of Wesley’s preachers who reaUy 
settled to the work, and gave then fives to it, became 

Ck W^ m may mention, as examples, John Jones, John 

l.fc "I M«V, “■ t?,r i .h ton 3 S “ Horn 

of the Poetics of Vida, with learn became yicar 
S o U f C 01 ^y d H e e C was one of the" founders of the London 
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Missionary Society. Reeves became Chaplain of the 
Magdalen Hospital. Haughton became Rector of Kilrea, 
and Wesley visited him there in 1778. 

Wesley’s Opinion. 

It must be remembered that those who succeeded in 
taking orders did so in the face of almost insuperable 
difficulty and prejudice. It was a great deal easier for a 
drunkard to get ordained than for a Methodist. But 
whatever learning they have,’ Wesley wrote in 1781, if 
they acquired it there (i.c. at Kingswood School) they 
cannot be ordained ’ (you mean, episcopally ordained, and 
indeed that ordination we prefer to any other, where it 
can be had) ‘ for the Bishops have all agreed together not 
to ordain any Methodist. O that they would all agree 
together not to ordain any drunkard, any sabbath-breaker, 
any common swearer, any that makes the very name of 
religion stink in the nostrils of infidels, any that knows 
no more of the grounds of religion than he does of Greek 
or Hebrew ! But I doubt that fact. I cannot easily 
believe that all the Bishops have made such an agreement. 
Could I be sure they had, I should think it my duty to 
return them my sincerest thanks. Pity they had not 
done it ten years ago, and I should not have lost some of 
my dearest friends. However, I am extremely obliged 
if they have agreed to prevent my losing any more the 
same way ; if they have blocked up the door through 
which several others were likely to run away from me.’ 

Many other of Wesley’s preachers became ministers of 
various Dissenting churches. The number is uncertain, 
but it must have been fairly considerable. Some 
examples will occur to any one who knows the early 
history of Methodism. When, for instance, the two 
Hampsons'seceded, at the time of the Deed of Declara¬ 
tion, the elder became the minister of an Independent 
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Church at Southborough. John Bennett became an 
Independent minister at Warburton, and Edward Perronet 
at Canterbury. Charles Skelton, Samuel Larwood, John 
Edwards, John Whitford, John Thorpe, and Alexander 
McNab, all became Dissenting ministers, and all were in 
charge of churches in large towns. Others who remained 
Methodist preachers had tempting offers from Dissenting 
churches. Thomas Taylor was offered the charge of a 
Presbyterian church in Glasgow. Richard Rodda re¬ 
marks casually that he ‘ had the offer of two or three 
Dissenting congregations,’ and doubtless the same was 
true of others among Wesley’s preachers. If we add the 
preachers who entered the Dissenting ministry to those 
who took orders in the Established Church it is probable 
that one man out of every four or five of Wesley’s 
early preachers was ultimately ordained to the regular 
ministry. 

Biblical Scholars. 

Some others, who ceased to itinerate for various 
reasons, entered learned professions. John Hosmer, for 
example, when his health would no longer allow him to 
travel as a Methodist preacher, qualified as a surgeon, 
and practised for many years at Sunderland. John 
Floyde also qualified as a surgeon^ and practised at Leeds. 

John Whitehead became a schoolmaster, and then 
travelling tutor to a wealthy young man, and while in 
Holland took his degree at Leyden (then a famous 
medical school) as a Doctor of Medicine. He wrote an 
early Life of Wesley. John Catermole and William 

Pennington became schoolmasters. 

Then an astonishing number of Wesley s preachers 
who remained in the itinerancy became (in spite ol 
slender opportunities and difficult conditions) really 
learned men. Thomas Walsh was a sheer prodigy of 
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biblical learning. Wesley said of him that if he were 
questioned concerning any Hebrew word in the Old or 
any Greek word in the New Testament, he would tell, 
after a brief pause, how often the word occurred, and 
what it meant in each place. ‘ Such a master of biblical 
learning,’ Wesley declared, ‘ I never saw before, and 
never expect to see again.’ 

Francis Asbury became thoroughly proficient in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, despite his incredible toils 
in the wilds of America. The Hebrew Bible and the 
Greek Testament that he carried for thousands of miles 
in his saddle-bags, and read every day of his life, are still 
venerated relics across the Atlantic. 

Christopher Hopper said that he ‘ considered it a duty 
he owed to himself, to God, and to the Church,’ to learn 
the languages in which the Scriptures were written, and 
he gained an effective knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. So did William Roberts, and so did Alexander 
Coates, who had in addition the very unusual equipment 
in the eighteenth century of a knowledge of Dutch and 
Danish. So did Andrew Coleman, but he had had a 
sound classical education as a boy, and was a prodigy of 
memory as well, so that at fourteen years of age he had 
the whole of the Aeneid and Paradise Lost by heart. 

Thomas Taylor was started upon a life of study by 
reading Wesley’s Address to the Clergy. He says, ‘ I saw 
every’ reason assigned for their knowing Greek and 
Hebrew was doubly applicable to me.’ As there was a 
grammar school in Castlebar, where he was living at the 
time, he was able to secure help, at least in Greek and 
Latin. When he was stationed in Glasgow he found the 
University Library a great asset. In Edinburgh he 
employed a Jew to teach him Hebrew, but found his 
instructor very incompetent, so he learned the language 
by himself, from grammars and lexicons, and finally 
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says, ‘ I can read my Hebrew Bible with pleasure.’ He 
spent a stated time, every day, upon the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the Septuagint, the Greek Testament, and the 
Vulgate. So did George Story, who, according to 
Southey, ‘tried in early life, to imitate the various 
erudition of Eugene Aram.’ 


More Learned Men. 

Joseph Benson was classical master at the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s seminary at Trevecca ; he kept terms at 
St. Edmund’s Hall at Oxford, and was refused ordination 
by the Bishop of Worcester on account of his relations 
with Wesley. The level of undergraduate studies at 
Oxford, by the way, evoked his withering contempt. He 
wrote an admired Commentary, and was certainly one 
of the soundest biblical scholars of his day. 

Adam Clarke, who received the Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Laws degrees from Aberdeen, in recognition ot 
his scholarship, was beyond question the foremost biblical 
scholar of the age in England. Duncan McAllum was 
proficient in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
preached both in English and Gaelic. J ose Ph Sutchffe 
was a good Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, he 

translated Saurin’s sermons from Fre “!*;“of Arts 
fished a commentary. He received the Master of tos 

degree from Aberdeen, on the sofidtauon of Dr^Olinthus 

Gregory (the friend and biographer of Robert Hdl), who 

attended his ministry for a time, and greatly admired 

b^Henry Moore was an intimate friend of Wesley—a fact 
which Is in itself some warranty of intellectual power 
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in the coach together. He wrote the Latin verses upon 
his wife’s tombstone at City Road beginning— 

Nobilis ingenio, niitis, formosa, pudica 
Alina I csiguo bis cospite tecta jaces. 

Wesley had a considerable foreign correspondence, and 
when his French had got rusty, in his old age, Moore 
dealt with his French letters for him. He also wrote 
one of the early biographies of Wesley. 

Wesley on Reading and Study. 

Wesley expected his preachers to give five hours every 
day to reading and study. At the three early Methodist 
centres of London, Bristol, and Ncwcastlc-on-Tvne, a 
library was provided for the use of the preachers. The 
list of books is given in the Minutes of the Conference of 
1744. The entry is : ‘ O. What books may an Assistant 
read? A. Sallust, Caesar, Tully, Erasmus, Castellio, 
Terence, Virgil, Horace, Vida, Buchanan, the Greek 
Testament, Epictetus, Plato, Ignatius, Ephrem Syrus, 
Homer, the Greek Epigrams, Dupont, Bishop Ussher’s 
Sermons, Arndt, Boehm, Nalson (sic), Pascal, Francke, 
R. Gell, our tracts.’ Most of these names need no 
explanation. The reference to George Buchanan means 
his Latin poems. Arndt’s True Christianity Wesley 
read in Georgia : he printed an extract from it in the 
Christian Library. Wesley also read the Life of Boehm 
in Georgia. Anthony William Boehm was a German 
who settled in England and became Chaplain to Prince 
George of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne. His 
Memoirs were translated into English by John Charles 
Jacobi in 1735. Wesley read his Sermons as late as 1776. 
‘ Nalson ’ (as Wesley nearly always wrote the name) means 
The Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England by 
the nonjuror Robert Nelson, a book very well-known in 
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its day. The reference to Pascal probably indicates the 
Thoughts , but it may mean the Provincial Letters also. 
Wesley says that he ‘ read over ’ the Pensees in 1752, but 
he must have read the book before, and he refers to 
Voltaire’s comment on the Provincial Letters. The book 
by Francke is the Piet as Hallensis 3 which Wesley read in 
Georgia. The mention of Gell means Dr. Gell’s book, 
entitled An Essay toward the Amendment of the Last 
English Translation of the Bible (1659). Robert Gell 
flourished during the Commonwealth, and died in 1665. 
His book is a mighty quarto of more than eight hundred 
pages, very quaint and very discursive, but full of real 
learning. In a great many instances he suggests improve¬ 
ments in the Authorized Version which Wesley incor¬ 
porated into his Notes on the New Testament , and which 
were afterwards adopted by the Revisers in 1881. (See 
• Note 5, page 48.) 

Now it surely cannot be suggested that a list or doors 
like this is drawn up for the reading of a company of 
unlettered clowns ? Any one who had a fair mastery of 
the books in this catalogue would be a really well-educated 

man. 


Intellectual Distinction. 

Then, apart from express educational acquirements, a 
quite extraordinary proportion of Wesley’s preachers 
were men of intellectual distinction, in one way or another. 
Joseph Cownley, Wesley declared deliberately, was the 

greatest preacher in England/ and he was also one of the 

best read men of his generation. . . , 

John Downes was a man of remarkable artistic and 

mathematical gifts. When a boy at school, learning 
algebra, he went to his master, Wesley relates, and 1 sat , 
‘ Sir, I can prove this proposition a better way than it is 
proved in the book.’ The master thought it impossible, 
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but had to acknowledge that the lad was right. Downes 
taught himself to engrave on copper, and produced the 
portrait of Wesley prefixed to the first edition of the 
Notes on the New 'Testament . ‘ I suppose,’ says Wesley, 

‘ he was by nature full as great a genius as Sir Isaac 
Newton.’ 

John Mason was an excellent botanist. Dr. Adam 
Clarke said that ‘ his botanical collections would do 
credit to the first Museum in Europe ; and especially his 
collections of English plants, all gathered, preserved, 
classified, and described by hirmclf.’ 

James McQuigg was one of the best Irish scholars of 
his day, and edited two or three editions of the Irish 
Bible for the British and Foreign Bible Society. He was 
urged to give up his work as a preacher, and accept a 
Readership in Irish at Trinity College. He was the 
only man of his time who could read the old Irish 
manuscripts in the University library. 

Thomas Olivers wrote ‘ The God of Abraham praise,’ 
one of the greatest hymns in the language, and 
‘ Helmsley,’ one of the most popular tunes in English 
psalmody. He was an expert controversialist. Wesley 
said he was ‘ a full match ’ for Toplady, and Fletcher 
wrote of ‘ his talents as a writer, a logician, a poet, and a 
composer of sacred music.’ 


Edward Perronet, the son of the Vicar of Shoreham, 
wrote an immortal hymn, ‘ All hail the power of Jesu’s 
name.’ Benjamin Rhodes wrote another, which will 
live at least as long as Alethodism, ‘ Aly heart and voice I 
raise.’ John Bakewell (who had been a schoolmaster 
before he became an itinerant) wrote another, ‘ Hail 
Thou once despised Jesus ! ’ Samuel Bradburn was an 
orator of the first rank, if we may believe his contem¬ 
poraries ; it is the testimony of Thomas Jackson, the 
biographer of Charles Wesley, that he had heard the best 
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preachers in England and Scotland for the half century 
past, but had never heard Bradburn’s equal. 

Then, finally, there is to be remembered that abiding 
evidence of the literary gifts of these men, the Lives of 
the Early Methodist Preachers. Some of them, like 
Shakespeare, may have had ‘ small Latin and less Greek,’ 
but they had a wonderful mastery of English. The prose 
of John Nelson and Silas Told, for example, is as lucid, 
as flexible, and as vigorous as that of Bunyan or Defoe. 
There is a grotesque contrast between the delightful style 
of the early Methodist preachers and the style, or to 
quote the phrase of Swift, ‘ that quality of their writings 
which the poverty of the English language compels me 
to call the style,’ of some later writers whose references 
to them have been insufferably patronizing. Edward 
FitzGerald’s words about Wesley’s Journal apply 
equally well to most of the memoirs of the early 
Methodist preachers : ‘ It is wonderful to read pure, 
unaffected, undying English, when Addison and Johnson 
were tainted with a style which all the world imitated.’ 

In the face of such facts as have been alleged, it is an 
abuse of language to refer to Wesley’s preachers as if 
they were illiterate boors. Seldom in this world, surely, 
has there been any body of men who have pursued 
knowledge with greater ardour under discouraging con¬ 
ditions, or who have been marked by more general 
distinction of intellect. But any attempt at an appre¬ 
ciation of these remarkable men must end on a higher 
note than that. It is their love of God and their love of 
men, their zeal, their devotion, their courage and the 
passionate evangelism which changed the face of England, 
that we remember, first and last, whenever we think of 
the glorious company, the goodly fellowship, of the early 

Methodist preachers. 
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NOTES 

1. There is an abridged edition of The Lives of the Early 
Methodist Preachers, in one volume, edited by Mis. Frank 
Stephens (Horace Marshall and Sou, 1903), anti there is a 
re-issue of the original work, in six volumes, with the title 
Wesley's Veterans, edited and annotated by the Ilev. John 
Telford, B.A. (The Epworth l’ress, 1911-1913). 

2. This passage opens up a wide field of interest. William 
Wyrcestre, a burgess of Bristol in the fifteenth century, 
recorded that John Jay, his sister’s son, and another merchant, 
sent out two ships in 1480 to sail to * the island of Brasylle, to 
the west of Ireland,’ ami that after a voyage of about nine 
weeks they put into an Irish port, having failed to discover it. 
This mythical island, generally called lly-Brasil, was supposed 
to lie some hundred miles to the west of Ireland, and retained 
its place for many generations both on official charts and in 
the traditional belief of the forecastle. The * Brazil ltock ' 
is marked on an Atlantic chart of 1830, in 51° Hr N. and 
15° 50' W., and also in a chart of currents of 1853. Since 
then the existence of Uv-Brasil (and some other islands 
formerly believed to exist in the Atlantic) has been generally 
given up. It is stated that its traditional position is occupied 
by a shoal known as Porcupine Bank. But Hy-Brasil may 
still be seen at sunset, according to the Irish peasantry, from 
a number of places on the west coast of Ireland It is 
interesting to remember that the great country of Brazil 
probably owes its name to the earlier existence of Hy-Brasil 
as the traditional name of this legendary island. The whole 
tradition as to the island links up with the fascinating series 

?l^t dS 5, b r A f la T ul . 1S ’ f slos ol U,c . t He Fortunate 
ill ’,p t : ttiendan s Isle, Avalon, and Lyonesse. In view of 

b las lolds narrative, and of the surviving belief in the west 

of , 1<K)ks as if 80,1,0 frequently .ecu,ring mi,™ 

might be the basis of the persistent legend. ^ 

a 8° I wrote a novel, The Watch Niaht 
hich professed to relate the adventures of one of 


